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domesticity. Morality curled up like a great wave and broke
from above on the heads of the Still unregenerate "bloods."
Under this royal douche of reftitude, and already partially
choked by the accumulating ash of bourgeois prudery, the fire
of tolerated licence sputtered and died. Of course irregularities
persisted, but they were driven underground; their existence
was ignored, if not denied.
It is instructive to Study the raffish literature of the 'thirties
and early 'forties (the periodicals and books that catered for
the various dissipations of London-after-dark) and to compare
it with that of the middle 'fifties. Not only has the Stream of
it dwindled from a broad river to a tiny trickle, but, whereas
the former shows a London in the essentials of licence and of
crime the London of the Regency, the latter might concern a
different city. * To a greater or less degree the same transforma-
tion took place throughout polite society.
In many quarters, of course, the change was too sudden to
be altogether real. But modishness has often grown to second
nature, and the new decency was with time to prove itself
largely genuine. Vi&oria and Albert made morality a cbic\
and what began as" fashion, lingered, became a habit, and
remained.
It is possible to welcome the new morality (some " tighten-
ing up" of decency was sorely needed) and at the same time to
regret the inevitable pietism which evolved from it. The
simultaneous discovery of commercial prosperity and of the
loveliness of virtue convinced the English people of their
mission to mankind. Where profit and propriety went hand
in hand, there also went Divine approval. So it was that the
'fifties, potentially a decade of debauch, "went virtuous" and
in sobriety lived out their time.
But with the 'sixties came change of another kind. Prince
Albert is now dead. The Queen has gone into retirement.
From dowdy society is withdrawn the very reason for its
dowdiness. Across the slow ceremony of the London seasons
cuts the fierce partisanship of the American war. The upper
class, who had withstood unflinchingly the murderous in-